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incalculable blessings of permanent world-peace than 
the earnest, intelligent, devoted part which the women 
of all countries are taking in it. Women have been 
in the past in their way, through their influence on 
children and on men, as much the makers of war as 
men ; it is their high prerogative and privilege to-day 
to be the makers of permanent peace for the world as 
it is not possible for men to be. 



Seventy-fifth Annual Meeting of the 
American Peace Society. 

The Seventy-fifth Annual Business Meeting of the 
members of the American Peace Society will be held 
in the Society's office, 81 Beacon Street, Boston, on 
May 18, at 2 P. M., to receive the Annual Report of 
the Directors and the Annual Account of the Treas- 
urer, to elect officers for the coming year, and to 
transact any other business that may properly come 
before the meeting. Members who are at a distance 
and cannot be present are cordially invited to send 
suggestions. 

In consideration of this being the seventy-fifth an- 
niversary of the Society, as well as the anniversary of 
the opening of the Hague Peace Conference, there 
will be a dinner for the members and their friends the 
evening of the same day at half past six o'clock at 
the rooms of the Twentieth Century Club, 2 Ash- 
burton Place. A number of good speakers will take 
part in the program of the evening. Hon. Robert 
Treat Paine, president of the Society, will preside. 
Tickets for the dinner will be one dollar each. Ap- 
plication for them should be made immediately to 
Benjamin F. Trueblood, Secretary, 31 Beacon Street, 
Boston. 

Editorial Notes. 



Alkahest Magazine, published at Atlanta, Ga., in con- 
cluding a two-column editorial on the subject, says : 
" Let there be an active campaign everywhere in behalf 
of this next great step forward in the development of 
the federation and peace of the world." Le Christian- 
isme au Vingtieme Steele (France) says : " The support 
of a legislative body as important as that which sits at 
Boston will certainly have great weight with the Houses 
at Washington. We join our friends with all our heart 
in desiring success for the movement." 



The Stated 
Congress. 



The proposition that our government 
invite the nations of the world to unite in 
creating an advisory international congress 
to meet at stated intervals, as set forth in preceding 
issues of this paper, continues to awaken strong interest 
and approval. Mr. William McCarroll, president of the 
Manufacturers' Association of New York, writes: "I 
entirely agree in the opinion that the time is ripe for 
such a movement and that great benefits would accrue 
from the same. I trust that it may meet with a large 
measure of success." A member of Congress from the 
Middle West, whose name we withhold, writes : " I have 
no hesitancy in saying that I deem this the most impor- 
tant and far-reaching movement that has been inaugu- 
rated within the last ten years. To the general plan 
proposed by you and its purposes I readily commit my- 
self." Another Congressman, from the South, writes: 
" I cordially approve of the object of this memorial and 
shall be glad to render any aid in my power." The 



An event has just taken place in the 
Art'trTt'ion 8 ^ French Chamber of Deputies which gives 
Group. promise of large fruitfulness in the devel- 

opment of international arbitration. On the initiative 
of Mr. d'Estournelles de Constant an organization of 
members of the Chamber of all political parties has been 
formed, to be called the International Arbitration Group. 
The interest manifested in its creation was extraordinary 
More than one hundred and thirty Deputies were en- 
rolled for membership before the Group was formally 
organized, and the whole number is likely to reach two 
hundred. The president is Mr. d'Estournelles, the well- 
known diplomat and member of the Hague Court. The 
vice-presidents are distinguished members of the Cham- 
ber, among them Mr. Jaures, the eminent Socialist, vice- 
president of the Chamber. The program of the Group, 
as set forth in Mr. d'Estournelles' address at its inaugu- 
ration, is a very precise one. It is " to generalize the 
practice of international arbitration ; to induce the gov- 
ernments to settle in a reasonable and honorable way, by 
judicial methods, not all controversies, but the greatest 
number possible ; to extend to the relations of people to 
people the principles of judicial order which have been 
slowly but definitely established in the relations of man 
to man, of community to community, of district to dis- 
trict, within the same country." The Group proposes 
thus to limit its work to the one practical object of 
promoting arbitration. It differs from the Interparlia- 
mentary Group in the Chamber by having no organic 
connection with similar bodies in other countries. It 
will do its work in and through the French parliament, 
though of course cooperating actively with any similar 
groups which may be formed in other countries. Its 
first work will be to study closely the Hague Arbitration 
Convention, and the means by which the Hague Court 
may be brought into more general use ; and in connec- 
tion with this purpose it will try to secure between 
France and other countries the establishment of arbitra- 
tion treaties, pledging the reference of disputes to The 
Hague. A powerful parliamentary organization like this 
ought to be able practically to control the action of the 
government in the matter of the purpose for which it is 
organized. 
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In an article in the Independent for 
^J r " r ° rror April 16, translated from the Russian by 
Aylmer Maude, and published now in 
America for the first time, Tolstoy writing, in a preface 
to Ershof's " Recollections of Sevastopol," of the horrors 
of the Crimean War in which he participated, speaks 
thus of what constitutes the real horror of war : 

" ' War ! How terrible,' people say, ' is war, with its 
wounds, bloodshed and deaths. We must organize a 
Red Cross Society to alleviate the wounds, sufferings and 
pains of death.' But, truly, what is dreadful in war are 
not the wounds, sufferings and deaths. The human race, 
that has always suffered and died, should by this time be 
accustomed to suffering and death and should not be 
aghast at them. Without war people die from famine, 
from inundations and epidemics. It is not suffering and 
death that are terrible, but it is that which allows people 
to inflict suffering and death. 

" One little word from a man who requests another to 
have some one hung for him to study (a Russian artist 
asked this of an officer in the Russo-Turkish war), and a 
word from the other replying, ' Very well, pray, hang 
him,' — one such word is full of suffering and death. 
One such word, printed and read, carries in itself the 
death and suffering of millions. It is not the suffering 
and mutilation and death of man's body that needs most 
to be diminished ; it is the mutilation and death of his 
soul. Not the Red Cross is needed, but the simple cross 
of Christ to destroy falsehood and deception. ... I was 
finishing this preface when a cadet from the Military 
College came to me. He told me that he was troubled 
by religious doubts. He had read Dostoyefsky's " The 
Great Inquisitor," and was troubled by doubts why Jesus 
should have preached a doctrine so hard to carry out. 
He had read nothing of mine. I spoke cautiously to him 
of how to read the Gospels so as to find in them the 
answers to life's problems. He listened and agreed. 
Toward the end of our conversation I mentioned wine, 
and advised him not to drink. He replied : ' But in 
military service it is sometimes necessary. . . . Why, at 
Geok-Tepe, for instance, when Skobelef had to massacre 
the inhabitants, the soldiers did not wish to do it, and he 
had drink served out, and then — .' Here are all the 
horrors of war ; they are in this lad with his fresh young 
face, his little shoulder-straps (under which the ends of 
his bashlik are so neatly tucked), his well cleaned boots, 
his naive eyes, and his conception of life so perverted. 
This is the real horror of war. What millions of Red 
Cross workers could heal the wounds that swarm in that 
remark — the result of a whole education ! " 



by mothers). An artist, whose name I regret that I do 
not know, has, to the surprise of many, just interpreted 
it in another form, more accessible to the crowd which 
does not read authors, but whose heart repeats without 
knowing it the thought of the Latin poet. 

"At Buzancais, in that locality rendered painfully 
famous by the deeds of violence brought on there a half 
century ago by the high price of grain, a monument was 
to be erected commemorative of the still more painful 
events of 1870. There was expected of the artist, prob- 
ably, according to custom, a group of haughty figures, 
with swords drawn, flags flying, heroic gestures, around 
whom shall be seen filing brave men goaded on by the 
desire for revenge. From his hands, however, came but 
a single figure, which was put upon the pedestal prepared 
to receive it. It was that of a modest peasant woman, 
her head slightly drooping, in the attitude of sorrow, 
silently wiping with the back of her hand the tears falling 
from her eyes. 

" ' What a strange idea possessed you,' some one said 
to him the day when the monument was unveiled. 
' That is not ornamental.' 

" ' And what other idea could I have had,' he replied ; 
' War is the mourning of mothers. It may not be orna- 
mental, but it is true.' 

'| He was right, this statue-maker ; and no one will 
ever be able to express the truth better." 



It seems that at last some proper sym- 
Symbois bolization of war in its real character will 

of War. 

be found. Frederic Passy thus writes, in 
the Revue de la Paix, of a monument which has been 
erected at Buzancais, France, to commemorate the events 
of 1870: 

" The opinion of mothers has long been known. The 
poet Horace expressed it, nineteen hundred years ago, in 
three words : ' Bella matribus detestata ' (wars detested 



War and 
Crime. 



It is now generally conceded that war, 
any war, results in a marked increase of" 
vagrancy and crime. In a late issue of 
the London Speaker the Right Honorable G. Shaw 
Lefevre gives returns of pauperism, drunkenness, etc., 
in Great Britain for the last three or four years, which 
again impress this lesson. It was an unpleasant surprise 
to him to "find how largely pauperism, drunkenness, 
vagrancy and crime had increased." He found that in 
1900 there was one pauper to forty-two of the popula- 
tion. In 1901 the number had increased to one in forty, 
and in 1902 to one in thirty-eight and four-tenths. The 
returns for 1901 showed a large increase in the prison 
population as compared with the previous year, and in 
drunkenness there was a very large and continuous 
increase, whereas considerable reductions had taken 
place in previous years. The average number of 
vagrants relieved in the workhouses increased in 1902 
by twenty per cent., and as compared with ten years 
ago, by one hundred per cent. Mr. Lefevre, comment- 
ing on the causes of this increase of pauperism, drunken- 
ness, etc., says : " Can it be doubted that they are 
intimately connected with the late war and the conse- 
quent increased pressure on the poorest of the laboring 
population in connection with the taxes on many of the 
necessaries of life and the higher prices of others of 
them, and the falling off of employment, especially since 
the conclusion of the war ? " This analysis does not go 
deep enough. Increase of taxes and economic pressure 
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do not account for the most of the injury. This must be 
sought in the moral degeneration caused by war. Out 
of this grows a good deal of the increased poverty and a 
large part of the crime. This is really the most serious 
and exhausting part of the cost of war. Money loss 
might be regained after a time, possibly, but the degra- 
dation of the people, morally and physically, is irrev- 
ocable. Statesmen of the Chamberlain type have never 
shown any disposition seriously to consider this worst 
phase of the effect of war. 



It is an immense blessing to the children 

W.r Picture. f ^ United g tate8 that 80 few war 

Removed. 

pictures have ever been hung on the walls 
of schoolrooms. Our school histories have been de- 
graded with this class of pictures, but the walls of school- 
rooms have so far mostly escaped. Now that the country 
has grown wealthy, and art is beginning to be cultivated 
more and more in the schools, as it ought to be, it is to 
be hoped that this class of pictures will not find a place 
before the eager eyes of the children in the schoolrooms. 
The following admirable circular, the lesson of which 
speaks for itself, was recently issued by the Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction in the Department of Marne, 
France, to the teachers under his supervision. We owe 
the translation to the Arbitrator (London) : 

" I request the teachers to see to the removal from the 
walls of the schools of all pictures representing scenes of 
violence. In one school I counted, in fifteen engravings, 
fourteen that gave beheadings, tortures, massacres and 
treacherous murders. These engravings are generally 
hung up to illustrate history, but are historically false 
and ridiculous. But were they even in every respect 
true, they should none the less be removed from the 
schoolrooms. We should be careful not to familiarize 
children with sights of violence and ferocity. The brutal 
instincts of the human race are not yet sufficiently weak- 
ened or crowded out by higher ones to admit of our 
placing before the eyes of the young scenes of murder 
and other atrocities. Our moral law is based on the 
intangible law of absolute respect for human life. How 
can a child help being shocked by the inconsistency of 
the lesson to this effect with the pictures before his eyes ? 
He may not pay attention to the lesson, but he will scan 
the engraving and remember it. We should teach chil- 
dren that unjust war is a horrible inheritance of ancestral 
brutality, and that a nation which takes up arms without 
having first tried every means of conciliation, without 
having made strenuous efforts to settle differences by 
arbitration, commits an abuse of force. That nation dis- 
honors itself. It places itself beyond the pale of reason 
and humanity, and its conduct is bestial. Instill into 
the consciences of the children — which, be assured, will 
receive it — this truth, in which the safety of civilization 
lies, namely, that a nation has an inviolable soul, and 
that all abuse of force committed against a nation is an 
act of brigandage." 



In a powerful article in Boyce's Weekly 

£thof h p««ce. for A P ril 22 » Henr y Demarest Lloyd, dis- 
cussing the manner in which our country 
is sliding away from Washington's policy — a policy of 
durable peace — down " into the troubled sea — a sea of 
the storms of war," writes as follows : 

"Some one could do public intelligence no better 
service than by making a catalogue of the various forms 
of popular stupidity. At the head of the list should be 
placed the matter-of-course acquiescence which the people 
instantly give to the argument that we must build men- 
of-war, organize great armies, spoil the entrances to our 
harbors with fortifications, and invent machines, more, 
and more costly and cruel, for tearing our fellow creatures 
apart, — for what ? That we — already the strongest 
nation on this planet — may make ourselves safe. 

" If this is true, our civilization, our religion, our de- 
mocracy, our wealth, are lies. But it is not true. There 
are ready to our hands means no nation nor group of 
nations could overcome which would enwrap us in a 
security against foreign attack as profound as the peace 
we have at home. . . . 

" These means are the arts of peace. Peace, not war, 
is the path of peace. The people of the United States, 
were they in earnest to do so, could compel the disarma- 
ment of Europe in ninety days. The mere announce- 
ment of our resolve that wars must stop, that armies 
must disband, that soldiers must plow and men-of-war 
must be converted into ferryboats, would be enough. 
Our wealth, our wool, our cotton, our wheat and meat, 
our gold, are indispensable to Europe. They can live 
two hundred and seventy-five days out of three hundred 
and sixty -five by themselves, but for the other ninety 
days they must come to us. We need only to apply to 
them the discipline the good mother gives the boy she 
catches fighting with his brother — send them to bed 
supperless. In the last ten years we have sent them 
more than a billion dollars' worth of food to Europe. 
England is all the time within a month of starvation. 

" A Tolstoyan Secretary of the Treasury who would 
show half as much zeal and ingenuity in manipulating 
Federal finance for the good of all as some secretaries 
show in manipulating them for Wall Street speculators, 
could easily elaborate a plan for financial and commercial 
pressure which would bring the debt-ridden, king-cursed, 
army-burdened regime of Europe in repentance to its 
knees. It would never be necessary to put the plan into 
operation. The publication of it would be enough. . . 

" This is Utopian ? Oh, no ! What the ruling powers 
of Europe and America are now doing is the Utopian 
thing. They are hurrying us down into an abyss of 
despotism, bankruptcy and extermination. Every one 
sees it ; they see it ; and their only suggestion for escape 
is that we dig the abyss of debt and hate and destruction 
deeper, and double the speed of our descent. More 
cruisers ! more guns ! more recruits ! is their cry. 

" We must turn some time from all this folly. Why 
not turn now ? " 
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Franklin's saying that " there never was 

Ootnion 1 * a g 00 & war or a bad peace " is well known. 

Here is his opinion of war, more fully 

developed in a letter to his sister, written Sept. 20, 1787, 

just after the close of the Constitutional Convention : 

" I agree with you perfectly in your disapprobation of 
war. Abstracted from the inhumanity of it, I think it 
wrong in point of human providence. For whatever 
advantages one nation would obtain from another, 
whether it be part of their territory, the liberty of 
commerce with them, free passage on their rivers, etc., 
etc., it would be much cheaper to purchase such advan- 
tages with ready money than to pay the expense of 
acquiring it by war. An army is a devouring monster, 
and when you have raised it you have, in order to sub- 
sist it, not only the fair charges of pay, clothing, pro- 
vision, arms and ammunition, with numberless other 
contingent and just charges, to answer and satisfy, but 
you have all the additional knavish charges of the 
numerous tribe of contractors to defray, with those of 
every other dealer who furnishes the articles wanting 
for your army, and takes advantage of that want to 
demand exorbitant prices. It seems to me that if states- 
men had a little more arithmetic, or were more accus- 
tomed to calculation, wars would be much less frequent. 
I am confident that Canada might have been purchased 
from France for a tenth part of the money England 
spent in the conquest of it. And if, instead of fighting 
with us for the power of taxing us, she had kept us in a 
good humor by allowing us to dispose of our own 
money, and now and then giving us a little of hers by 
way of donation to colleges or hospitals, or for cutting 
canals or fortifying ports, she might easily have drawn 
from us much more by our occasional voluntary grants 
and contributions than ever she could by taxes. Sensible 
people will give a bucket or two of water to a dry pump 
that they may afterwards get from it all they have 
occasion for. Her Ministry were deficient in that little 
point of common sense ; and so they spent one hundred 
millions of her money, and after all lost what they 
contended for." 



Many people, especially honest and de- 
of"the Bible' vout scholars, are getting their eyes open 
to the enormous iniquities and injustices 
that have been done, and are still done, through false, 
mechanical and irrationally literalistic interpretations of 
the Bible. In the Bibliotheca Sacra for April Prof. 
Thomas K. Davis, D. D., of the Oberlin College Theo- 
logical School, in an article on "The Interpretation of 
Scripture," says: 

" It is appalling to think of the abuses and evils afflict- 
ing society which have been defended and perpetuated 
by appeals to the letter of the Bible, — ■ not only those 
already mentioned, but others, such as race-prejudice, 
caste, governmental oppression, war — irrational, in- 
human, horrid war, militarism in time of peace, dueling, 
polygamy, — so that it has taken ages for the spirit of 
Christ working in the hearts of men to rid Christendom, 
even partially, of some of these monstrous abuses, while 



others of them are in full blast to-day, among Christians, 
darkening the earth and destroying the people." 

The trouble is that men have made the New Testa- 
ment (the final and only standard of doctrine for Chris- 
tian men) after the likeness of their own thoughts, 
instead of searching in it for the actual mind and 
thought of Jesus Christ. In the light of what he has 
there taught, war, to say nothing of the other kindred 
evils, cannot live an hour. 



Sum of the 



In an admirable address on the " Patriot's 

Patriot's Duty. Dutv to His Country," in Faneuil Hall, 
Boston, on Patriots' Day, Hon. Samuel 
W. McCall, member of Congress from Massachusetts, 
said a number of things that ought to be heard through 
the nation from side to side. Here are a few of them : 
"A swaggering, bullying nation is no better than a 
swaggering, bullying man, and you will not love, and 
you ought not to love, the one any more than the other." 
" When you ask me to tell you what I think is the sum 
of the patriot's duty to the state, I answer that it is to do 
his utmost to make it as noble as it is possible for a 
nation to be." " Oftentimes it calls for higher courage 
and heroism to stand upon the firing line of good citizen- 
ship and to discharge the duties that come to you in 
everyday life. In the glare of the footlights and to the 
sound of slow music almost any man can be a hero." 
" False patriotism has fought many an unjust war, and 
millions of misled men have been sacrificed upon its altars 
by unhallowed ambition." "The military microbe is 
almost omnipresent, and it is easy to set it buzzing. The 
more unjust the war the more sounding and virtuous is 
the pretext given for it." " One humble American me- 
chanic, working out some great invention in the obscurity 
of his shop, has done more to lift up mankind than the 
whole bloody crew of the conquerors and all the wars of 
conquest that stain history." 



Brevities. 

. . . Among the important international gatherings of 
the past month have been the medical congress at Madrid, 
the history congress at Rome, the anti-alcohol congress 
at Berlin and the congress of the Latin people at Rome, 
representing France, Italy, Spain, Portugal, Roumania 
and all the countries of Central and South America. 

. . . The British have suffered another severe disaster 
in Somaliland, a force of two hundred and twenty men 
under command of Colonel Plunkett having been nearly 
annihilated on the 18th of April, by the Mullah's war- 
riors. The danger of pushing the campaign further at 
the present time is considered so great that the British 
government is reported to be contemplating the advisa- 
bility of abandoning it. This last disaster is only another 
illustration of the fact that if one goes into the devil's 
business, or the promotion of civilization in the devil's 



